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THE TYBURN. 


Ir may be remembered that a few years 
ago I ventured to question the accuracy of 
Victorian topographers in denominating the 
stream which flows, or used to flow, from the 
Hampstead hills, vid Kilburn, Bayswater, 
Knightsbridge, and the Serpentine, into the 
Thames, the ‘‘ West Bourne”; and I asked 
if it was called by that name in any topo- 
graphical work or in any map _ produced 
before the termination of the first half of the 
last century. I was stoutly attacked by 
several of my friends in ‘N. & Q.’, who gave 
good reasons why the rivulet ought to have 
been called by that name; but not one of 
them produced any evidence from a map, 
survey, or book proving that it actually was 
1) called. I on my part showed, on carto- 
graphic and other evidence, that the stream 
was not in later times nameless, but that 
from time to time it was known as the 
Westburn Brook, the Bayswater stream or 
rivulet, and other names, but never as the 
West Bourn tout court ;* and I hazarded the 
conjecture that the abbatial manor, village, 

green, which were called by the name of 


* 


.. Lhe correspondence will be found in 9 S. viii. 
417; ix. 51, 92, 190, 269, 291, 375, 456; x. 16. 


“* Westburne ” from very early times, derived 
that appellation from the fact that they were 
situated on the west bank of the rivulet. 

The easterly stream, which also rises in 
Hampstead, and flows through the parishes of 
St. Marylebone and St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, until it reaches the confines of West- 
minster, and thence debouches into the 
Thames, is generally known in modern times 
as the ‘ Tyburn.” In the course of a corre- 
spondence which took place some years ago 
on ‘ Executions at Tyburn,’ the Rev. W. J. 
LortTiE asserted, inter alia, that “ Tyburn 
was a brook, which ran from Hampstead to 
the Thames”; whereupon Mr. H. A. 
HarsBen asked for his authority for that 
statement (9 S. vii. 210, 310). No reply 
was given, and I doubt if one can be found. 
Such evidence for the statement as can be 
discovered was brought forward by the late 
Mr. J. G. Waller in the very interesting paper 
which he contributed to the Transactions 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society (vol. vi. p. 244) on ‘The Tybourne 
and the Westbourne.’ 

The earliest mention of the name occurs in 
the charter of King Edgar in the year 951, 
confirming a grant of about 600 acres of 
land to the church of St. Peter of Westminster. 
The western boundary of this grant is defined 
as “of Cuforde upp andlang Teoburnan to 
there wide heres-street,” ¢.e., ‘‘ from Cow- 
ford up along Tyburn to the wide military 
road.”’ Most topographical writers, includ- 
ing Saunders, Robins, and Waller, have 
taken the word “‘ Teoburna”’ to signify the 
stream; Mr. Alfred White, and_ possibly 
Mr. HarsBen, have contested this view, 
and hold that ‘‘ Teoburna’’ means not the 
stream, but the manor. My own opinion is 
that the latter view, with a more extended 
scope, is correct. Much ink has been spent 
in discussing the meaning of the prefix “* teo.”” 
I believe it to be a form of ‘‘tweo,”? which is 
equivalent to twd, the fem. nom. plur. of 
twegen, two, and which we find in the word 
betweonung or betweonan, between. The 
word ‘‘ Teoburna’’ would therefore signify 
the land situated between the two burns, 
which modern topographers call the West- 
bourn and the Tyburn; and I submit that 
this was the ancient designation of the area 
which was subsequently divided into the 
manors of Eia, Tiburne, and Lilestone. 


When this subdivision took place we have no 
means of knowing, but it was probably at the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

The manor of Tiburne, which at the date 
of Domesday belonged to the Abbess of 
Barking, was not included in the list of the 
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earliest possessions of that foundation, and | Westburn Brook, Tyburn Brook, Maribone 


it was probably granted to the Abbey when 
Queen Edith, the wife of Edward the Con- 
fessor, held charge of the extensive manor of 
Eia or Eye, which in Domesday was assessed 
at ten hides, while Tiburne and Lilestone were 
each assessed at five. It is unnecessary to 
refer to the frequent mention of Tyburn* in 
the Calendars of Feet of Fines, wherein no 
allusion to a brook is made, and we therefore 
come to the important decree of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Canterbury and various other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries which in 1222 defined 
the limits of the parish of St. Margaret. The 
commencement of the western boundary 
is given in these words: “ Incipit igitur 
Parochia 8S. Margarete ab aqua de Tyburne 
decurrente in Thamisiam.” At that time 
the parish of St. Margaret included the whole 
of the manor of Eia, which had been granted 
to the Abbey by Geoffrey de Mandeville ; 
and it is clear that the “ aqua de Tyburne,” 
which is a translation of Tyburn Brook, or 
the stream flowing from Tyburn, signified not 
the Tyburn of modern geographers, but the 
Westbourne. This view was emphasized by 
Robins in his ‘ Paddington Past and Present,’ 
and there cannot be a doubt of its correct- 
ness. When St. Martin’s parish was after- 
wards carved out of St. Margaret’s, the 
Westbourne Brook became its western 
boundary ; and it fulfilled a similar function 
when St. George’s was detached from St. 
Martin’s. At this date the manor of Tyburn 
included that portion of land to the west of the 
Edgware Road which is now known as Bays- 
water and Craven Hill. 

The next mention of this stream, but under 
a different name, occurs in Leland’s ‘ Itine- 
rary, ed. Toulmin Smith, ii. 114 :— 

“‘Thens to Acton a praty thrwghe fayre 4 miles. 
Thens to Maribone-broke and parke a 4 miles. This 
broke rennith by the parke-waulle at St. James. 
To London 2 miles.” 

A writer in The Atheneum for 1 August 
last, in reviewing Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s recently 
published ‘ Hyde Park,’ says that on p. 22 
of that book the correct etymology of Tyburn 
is given, where the T is seen to be redundant, 
the proper name being Eybourne. On this 
point I am compelled tg join issue with the 
reviewer, for I have never met with such 
a form as Eybourne, nor do I believe that 
it exists; and in face of the Anglo-Saxon 
spelling of the word, I see no ground for the 
theory of the redundant T. 

It is true that on the analogy of the names 


* In Messrs. Hardy and Page’s valuable work, on 
p. 219, vol. i., ‘Foburne” should be Tiburne; see 
*Placit. Abbreviatio,’ p. 192. 


Brook, the stream when flowing through the 
manor of Eye was occasionally called Eye. 
brook or Ayebrook; and its debouchure 
into the Thames is mentioned in a charter 
which is quoted by Ducange sub voce “‘ Fleta”: 
“* Charta an. 5 Henrici VIII. apud Spelman— 
‘Extendit se in longitudine & communi vii 
usque ad fletam de Ee versus austrum.’” 
In this passage the fleet of Ee or Eye is 
doubtless identical with the Merfleet or 
boundary-fleet of Edgar’s charter of 951. 
The “ Aye Brook” is shown in a ‘Plan 
of Part of Conduit Mead, about 1720,’ which 
is reproduced in Clinch’s ‘ Mayfair and 
Belgravia, p. 116; and the ‘“ Ay Brook” 
in a Plan of the Grosvenor Estate with 
proposed buildings (ibid., p. 164). In this 
connexion it may be worth while to quote 
what Maitland has to say on the subject 
(‘ Hist. of London,’ Ist ed., 1739, p. 779) :— 
“The Village of Tyborne being long. since 
demolished, and the Rivulet of that Name con- 
verted into that of Aybrook (from Ay, a Village 
suppos’d to have stood where Mayfair now is 
situate), and that at length into a common Sewer, 
in whic’: ‘t runs to the northwest Part of Tothill- 
Fields, and from thence above Ground to Scholars 
Pond, where it has its Infiux thro’ a Sluice to the 
River Thames. However the ancient Name of the 
Brook and Village of Tyborne is still preservd 
in that of the Gallows in this Neighbourhood. But 
the modern Name of Aybrook proving of no long 
Duration, it is in a great measure restor’d to its 
ancient Appellation ; for that Part of it, which runs 
above Ground, is at present call’d Twyborne Brook.” 
This spelling of Maitland’s, which is formed 
on the analogy of Twyford, is confirmatory of 
the derivation I have hazarded above. 
Lysons copies Maitland when he says :— 
“The name of this place [Marybone] was anciently 
called Tybourn, from its situation near a small 
bourn, or rivulet, formerly called Aye-brook, or 
and now Tybourn-brook.”—‘ Environs, 
ed. I811, ii. 540. 
Although Lysons was wrong in his etymology, 
the stream a hundred years ago was ¢ 
not the Tyburn, but Tyburn Brook.* ; 
The truth seems to be that the residents in 
the manor of Tyburn naturally called the 
stream the Tyburn Brook or the Marybone 
Brook, while those in the manor of Eye 
called it the Eye Brook. Other people 
called it indifferently by one or the other 
of these names. No one called it the Tyburn 
till the nineteenth century was well onjits 
way to maturity. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


* T may even say fifty years ago, for in 1857 Mr 
J. G. Waller, writing on this subject in 7h 
Gentleman's Magazine (pt. ii. pp. 322-6), entitles his 
paper ‘Tybourn Brook,’ and calls the stream by 
that name only. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 

(10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 302, 
423; x. 44. 203.) 


“ Parson” Ford and Joseph Withers.— 
The last paragraph in my book (p. 283) 
related to Joseph Withers, of Worcester, 
tobacconist, who died 11 Oct., 1741, aged 
fifty-one, father of Sir Charles Trubshaw 
Withers. The Rev. Cornelius Ford, about 
1729, contracted to sell the Great House 
in Moseley, which he had inherited from 
his father, Dr. Joseph Ford, to Joseph 
Withers, who filed two bills in Chancery 
to compel a specific performance of the 
agreement, one before and one after the 
“Parson’s ” death. I have now an abstract 
of the will of Joseph Withers, dated 29 Sept., 
1741, in which he is described as Esquire 
and Mayor of the City of Worcester. In 
this he leaves his farm in the village of 
Moseley, co. Wore., now in the tenure of 
Joseph Bryan, and bought of Cornelius Ford, 
derk, deceased, to his son, Charles Trup- 
shaw (sic) Withers. When Dr. Ford, in 
1721, devised the Great House in Moseley 
to his son Cornelius, it was in the 
tenure of William Bryan. To his son 
Joseph Withers also leaves his own dwelling- 
house in St. Swithin’s, Worcester, as well 
as other in Worcester and at 
Caines. To his eldest daughter, Mary 
Withers, he leaves his farm at Moseley, 
occupied by Joseph Richards and his wife, 
and purchased of his brother Samuel Withers; 
as well as asum of 4001. To his two younger 
daughters, Jane and Katherine Withers, he 
leaves 800/. each at twenty-one. His wife 
Mary is to have a life interest in some of the 
property. To his aunt Trupshaw (sic) he 
leaves @ mourning ring. The will was proved 
27 Nov., 1741, in P.C.C. (326 Spurway), 
by Mary, the widow, and Charles Trubshaw 
Withers, the son, the executors. 


Andrew Johnson’s Marriage.—Since my 
additional notes on Andrew Johnson were 
printed (10 S. viii. 382-4, 462), Mr. A. T. 
Marston has made a discovery of interest. 
While searching the transcript of the parish 
tegister of Harborne, near Birmingham, in 
the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield, he happened upon the following 
fatry: ‘‘ Andrew Johnson and Sarah Fisher 
were married November 13, 1696.” 

4 wrote to Harborne for a copy of the 
orginal entry, but Canon Price, the Vicar, 

orms me that the page of the register 
for 1696 is torn in half, and that nothing 


remains of the entry but “‘ ....arah Fisher,”’ 
and, on the line below, “ .... married.” 

As explained in my book (p. 217), Sarah 
Fisher was Andrew’s second wife. I do not: 
know why the marriage was celebrated at 
Harborne, which is nine miles from Elmdon,. 
in Warwickshire, where her father Thomas. 
Fisher had lived until his death in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Dr. Johnson and Sir Wolstan Dixie.-—Om 
21 Aug., 1710, Pope wrote as follows to 
Henry Cromwell (‘ Pope’s Works,’ ed. Whit- 
well Elwin, vol. vi. pp. 102-3) :— 

‘** T fancy you have not many Sir Woolaston Dixeys 
in Lincolnshire, than whom I have not met with a 
better-bred or better-natured gentleman, and to 
whom I beg you will give my most humble service.” 

The accomplished editor has the following 
foot-note on the subject :— 

“Sir Welstan Dixie was the person in whose house 
Dr. Johnson resided in 1732 while usher of the 
school at Market Bosworth. His account of the 
baronet’s temper was very different from that of 
Pope, for he alleged that he was treated with 
intolerable harshness, and he left in consequence.” 

As this would seem to convey a kind of 
reproach, and suggest that Johnson was a 
surly misanthrope who could not get on even 
with a gentleman whom Pope declared to 
be both kindly and cultivated, I think it right 
to point out that the Rev. Whitwell Elwin 
has gone astray here. The Sir Wolstan 
Dixie who won Pope’s good opinion was the- 
third baronet. It was his son, the fourth 
baronet, who was the Sir Wolstan Dixie so 
much disliked by Johnson, and who, as. 
pointed out in my book (p. 173), was a. 
bachelor of about thirty at the time of their 
disagreement. On looking into the question 
of the date of the third baronet’s death, 
I found that, while Nichols’s pedigree 
(‘ Leicestershire,’ vol. iv. p. 507) stated that 
he was buried at Bosworth on 10. Dec., 
1713, Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ says that he;died 
on 10 Dec., 1731. In order that the point 
might be settled beyond dispute, I wrote 
to the Rev. P. H. Bowers, Rector of Market 
Bosworth, who has kindly sent me a co 
of the burial entry: ‘“‘Sr Wolstan Dixie, 
Barnit, was buried the 10 day of December, 
1713.” 

Nichols gives the date of his baptism*as . 
25 March, 1667, but Mr. Bowers sends me 
a copy of the entry of baptism of “ Wolstan 
Dixie, the sunn of Mr. Beaumont Dixie, 


Squire,” on 25 March, 1657. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, alluding to Sir Wolstan 
Dixie’s harsh treatment of Johnson, says. 
(‘ Boswell,’ vol. i. p. 84, foot-note) that “ the 


patron’s manners were those of the neigh- 
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bourhood,”’ and quotes the following passage | the three but jumps [French saute} twelve foot and 
from Hutton, who visited Bosworth in 1770: | 2 half by the squire. 


“The inhabitants set their dogs at me merely 
because I was a stranger. Surrounded with impas- 
sable roads, no intercourse with man to humanize 
the mind, no commerce to smooth their rugged 
manners, they continue the boors of nature.” 

Nichols, however, makes actual reference 
to the condition of Bosworth about the date 
when Johnson was employed there (‘ Leices- 
tershire,’ vol. iv. p. 499) :— 

“Bosworth, about the year 1730, was famous for 
the resort of the neighbouring gentry ; who came 
regularly twice a week, for pleasure and amusement, 
to the bowling-green of Simon Oakden. At that 
period, this was reckoned the genteelest part of the 
county ; several coaches and six being kept within 
a few miles of it.” 

This makes it seem very unlikely that the 
inhabitants were then “the boors of 
nature,” or that Bosworth was ‘ surrounded 
with impassable roads.” The greatest sports- 
man in the district at that time must have 
been Johnson’s connexion Thomas Boothby 
of Tooley Park, not six miles away. 

ALEYN READE, 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(T’o be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘Winter’s Tate,’ IV. iv. 334: 
TIERS.” —A servant is made to say :— 

‘* Master, there is three carters, three shepherds, 
three neat-herds, three swine-herds, that have made 
themselves all men of hair; they call themselves 
Saltiers, and they have a dance which the wenches 
say is a gallimautry of gambols.” 

Schmidt’s explanation is merely “the ser- 
vant’s blunder for Satyrs.” 

Of course this is right, as far as it goes, 
because just below comes the stage-direc- 
tion: ‘* Here a dance of twelve Satyrs.” 

But this does not at all fully explain the 
joke, viz., why did the servant make this 
particular mistake ? 

The answer surely is this: he (or rather 
Shakespeare) was thinking of the French 
word then spelt saulteur, which had the double 
sense of “dancer,” like the modern French 
sauteur, and of the heraldic ‘‘saltire.”’ He 
meant to express the idea of ‘ dancers,” 
and he used the word saltiers, i.c., “‘ sal- 
tires,” for the purpose. 

Cotgrave’s French dictionary tells us this 
much; and the context shows how the idea 
of ‘“‘dancers”’ is dwelt upon. Thus we have 
dance” and “a gallimaufry of gambols,” 
and just afterwards :— 

“One three of them, by their own report, sir, 


| As saulteur was then pronounced as French 
| sauteur, the sound of it came close to that 
of satyr. Water W. SKEAr. 


| © As You Like It, II. vii. 70-73 :— 
Why, who cries out on pride 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the wearie verie meanes do ebb? 

Those who cannot persuade themselves 
that the last two lines of this passage, 
as I have given them from the First and 
Second Folios, came from the pen of Shake- 
speare, may be induced to consider the 
following rearrangement of them. Put the 
note of interrogation after ‘sea,’ and not 
after “‘ebb”; instead of ‘ Till that the” 
read “ Till that they” ; place a comma after 
‘““weary,” and treat it as a verb, and the 
lines may very well stand thus :— 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea? 
Till that they weary, very means do ebb. 

For a similar use of ‘“ Till that” in the 
sense of ‘“‘before that’? see ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Act IV. se. vii. 183 :— 

But long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious song 

To muddy death. 
PERRING. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 


‘ Kine Ricwarp IILI.,’ IV. iv. 175 (10S. vii. 

143).— 
Humphrey hour, that called your grace 

To breakfast once forth of my company. 
“To dine with Duke Humphrey” was 
popularly known in Shakespeare’s day for 
going without one’s dinner. So any allusion 
to the Humphrey hour was understood as 
the time of fasting. Again, as the Humphrey 
hour must mean the duration of a fast, so the 
breakfast would be the time when the fast is 
satisfied. The antithetical construction 1s 
thus made clear; and the sense also in 
regard to the Humphrey hour that called 
her grace once forth to breakfast. The 
quip, however, would be pointless, but 
Richard, to be even with her grace, puts 
“two meanings in one word,” and alludes 
to the hour of his conception. 
Tom JONES. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part IL, I. iii. 34-8 (108. 
viii. 504; ix. 264)—The Globe edition 
follows the original text, and marks the 
passage as corrupt. The alteration I pro 


hath danced before the king; and not the worst of 


posed was founded on Pope’s emendation. 
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I thank Dr. KrvuEGER for showing that the 
sense is clear: by retaining the old reading 
with a new punctuation the general tenor of 
Lord Bardolph’s reply to Hastings is fully 
explained. Tom JONEs. 


‘Henry IV.,’ Part II., I. ii. 45 (10 S. 
x. 164).—“‘ And if a man is through with 
them in honest taking-up, then they must 
stand upon security.” Pope’s emendation, 
“thorough” for “through,” is no doubt 
useful to modern readers, though hardly 
necessary, as “‘ through” for thorough ” 
is common, and its meaning well known. 
But apart from this, the meaning of the 
sentence is plain enough, and is only made 
dificult by the glosses of Schmidt and 
Deighton. Falstaff is declaiming against 
the moneylenders, like many spendthrifts of 
far later times. He harps on the word 
“security,” with which they have so con- 
veniently put him off. The “ yea-forsooth 
knaves,”’ as he calls them, in allusion to their 
smooth words, ought to feel honoured by the 
condescension of a titled client, and be only 
too glad to lend him money without hope of 
payment. Instead, they are making for- 
tunes, wearing high shoes, and living in 
luxury generally; and even if a man be 
thoroughly honest in taking up (?.e., borrow- 
ing), they still protect their overgorged 
and bloated purses with this same cursed 
“security.” The very word, he says, is 
poison to him. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,’ I. iii. 6-12 
(10 8. x. 165).—The weakness of the expres- 
sion “I wish, forbear,’”’ may be removed by 
an aposiopesis. Charmian is about to remon- 
strate in such terms as ‘‘I wish you would 
not be so shrewish’’?; but, as that would 
be too impertinent, suddenly changes her 
thought to—*‘ forbear.” Tom JONEs. 


‘CYMBELINE,’ IIT. iii. 29-35 (10 S. x. 165). 
—Mr. I. H. Prarr’s emendation of ‘ forbid 
for “ a-bed’’ may be correct ; but as he asks 
for any explanation of the present reading, 
loffer the following two. 

I. Belarius has bid the lads 

revolve what tales 1 have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war, &e. 
Guiderius answers :— 
Out of your proof you speak ; we poor unfledged, 
ave never wing’d from view of the nest...... 
patiens unto us [this life] is 
travelling a-bed. 


That is, you have travelled and seen the 
world ; 


our knowledge of the world is all | comprehensive 


that of a man who, lying a- bed, roams: 
abroad only in imagination or in dreams. 
II. Restore the original word “ travail- 
ing,” and read :— 
A cell of ignorance ; travailing—a-bed ; 
A prison for a debtor...... 
That is, the narrow round of our life, com- 
prising nothing but alternate toil and sleep, 
is like life in a prison. J. P. MALLESON. 
Great Tew Vicarage, Oxon. 


If Pope’s emendation of “‘ for” in place of 
“or” is adopted, there should be no diffi- 
culty in the passage. The phrase “travelling” 
or “ travailing’’ (which is the same thing} 
“a-bed” is an example of the construction 
well known to students of the Greek drama, 
in which an adjective so far qualifies its 
noun that it contradicts it; and it means 
“travelling which is no travelling, which 
goes no further than one’s bed.” ‘* You are 
free!” says Belarius. “Free?” says his 
son. “Yes! but free to do nothing!” 

The phrase “a prison for a debtor” seems 
to me much more difficult ; and most com- 
mentators seem to disregard the word ‘‘dares.’ 
As I understand it, the meaning is this: “‘We 
who are shut out from the world are like 
men in a prison; and our prison would be 
suitable for a debtor who does not dare to go 
abroad for fear of meeting a creditor; who, 
in fact, is content with being shut out from 
the world.’ In the ordinary interpretation 
the word ‘‘ debtor” is meaningless, and the 
word “ dares” is used in a strained sense. 

T. O. Hopces. 

Kumbakonam, 8. India. 


The meaning is surely obvious without 
any alteration in the text. The speaker 
says somewhat sarcastically: “To us this 
life is a cell of ignorance. We travel—but 
only within the narrow limits of our own 
bed. It is a prison for a debtor who dares 
not put his foot outside.’ W. E. Wirson. 

[Other correspondents write to the same effect. ] 


[We must ask our correspondents not to send any 
more Shakespeariana at present, as we have a 
considerable amount of copy in hand. General 
expositions and paraphrases of passages are not so 
much desired as special points. Finally, we note 
that the sending of matter followed by revisions of 
the same at a later date is apt to cause confusion. 
As there is no occasion for haste, we may fairly 
expect to receive matter in the form in which our 
correspondents wish it to appear. ] 


‘Ture SHAKESPEARE ApocrRyPHA.’ — In 
looking through Mr. Tucker Brooke’s 
and much-needed , work 


“in the mind’s eye”; our travelling is like | * The Shakespeare Apocrypha’ I noticed an 
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unmistakable error. In No. 8 of the un- 
eanonical plays he mentions ‘The Taming 
of a Shrew’ as being ascribed to Shakespeare 
in Smethwick’s reprint of 1631. There is 
no edition of this play dated 1631, the three 
editions being 1592, 1596, 1607. The quarto 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ 
issued by Smethwick in 1631, with Shake- 
speare’s name on the title-page, is a reprint 
of the play as printed in the First Folio, 
1623. In Mr. Brooke’s book Smethwick 
is wrongly printed “‘ Smetwick.”’ 
MAvrRIce JONAS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S EpirapH.—In his essay 
on Shakespeare contained in his collection 
“ Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century ’ 
(Constable & Co., 1904)—a volume in which 
scholarship is matched with sound judgment 
and taste—Mr. Sidney Lee refers to the last 
lines of the epitaph on Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment on the chancel wall of Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon, near his grave, which 
ran thus :— 

All that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 
Mr. Lee’s comment is :— 

‘© These words mean only one thing : at Stratford- 
on-Avon, his native place, Shakespeare was held to 
enjoy a universal reputation. iterature by all 
other living pens was at the date of his death only 
fit, in the eyes of his fellow townsmen, to serve ‘all 
that he had writ’ as pageboy or menial. There he 
was the acknowledged master, and all other writers 
his servants. The epitaph can be explained in no 
other sense.”—P. 278. 

I must impugn this assertion, I doubt if 
it can be even understood in that sense. If 
instead of “wit” we had “glory” or 
“fame,” it would be a different thing. An 
author’s wit dies with him; if anybody or 
anything is to serve it, the owner must be 
living. Therefore it seems to me much 
more natural to think of real art—in our 
case, of that art which up to this day has 
served Shakespeare’s genius, the theatrical 
one. By the way, what have the poet’s 
fellow-townsmen to do with the verse ? 
It was not they, but his family, who had the 
monument erected. 

May I join to this note a question ? What 
does Ben Jonson mean by the line 

Thou art a monument without a tomb 


in the eulogy prefixed to the First Folio 
of 1623? Is ‘‘ without’? here=“ though 
not having,” or =“ outside”? I should 
have expected “Thou hast a monument 
{in thy writings] without [=though thou 
hast not] a tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 

G. KRUEGER. 


Berlin. 


SHAKESPEARE THE AcTor.—Varieties of 
spelling in Elizabethan times do not surprise 
literary or historical students. But all 
readers are not literary or historical students ; 
and eccentric theories have been built upon 
the supposed difference between Shakspere, 
an actor from Stratford-on-Avon, and Shake- 
speare, the immortal dramatist. Such 
theories are naturally judged beneath dis- 
cussion in ‘N. & Q.’? But I may perhaps be 
allowed to point out that in the folio of 
Ben Jonson’s Works, edited and corrected 
by himself in 1616, the principal actors in 
each play are named. In ‘Every Man in 
his Humour’ the list is headed Will Shake- 
speare; in ‘Sejanus’ the hyphenated form 
Will. Shake-speare is given. This is decisive, 

H. Davey. 


SHAKESPEARE AND GEOGRAPHY. — An 
elaborate attempt has recently been made 
to justify Shakspere’s geographical blunders. 
One of the most notorious of these is making 
Milan a seaport (‘ Tempest,’ I. ii.). It is 
noteworthy that Dryden and Davenant, 
when arranging ‘The Tempest’ only fifty 
years after Shakspere’s death, inserted a 
few lines, and made Prospero relate that he 
was carried off through Savoy, and set on 
board at Nice. Thus it was felt even then 
that the absurdity must be removed. 

But even in the present day ignorance 
of geography is rampant. Before I went 
to Burgos for the eclipse of the sun in 1905, 
I was constantly asked in what country 
Burgos is situated ; and astronomers I met 
there had had just the same experience. 

In a popular melodrama I once _ heard 
the Philippines confused with Cuba; and 
in another, during a scene supposed to take 
place at Paris, a character said, ““ Remember 
we are not in Russia now,” and was an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, but we can be to-morrow 
morning.” H. Davey. 


earliest quotation 
for ising-glass in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is dated 1545. 
I find a mention of it twice in ‘ Excerpta 
Antiqua,’ by J. Croft, York, 1796—at pp. 84 
and 91. The former example is: “Item, 
one bag of Ising-glass, 3s.,”” in the “ charges 
of Sir John Nevill, of Chevet, knight, in 
1528”; and again: “Item, one pound of 
Tsing-glass, 4s.,”” in the same in 1530. This 
agrees well enough with the remark made by 
Sir James Murray that it is “ cited in Rogers, 
‘ Agriculture and Prices,’ for the years 1527, 
1585, 1601, 1623, &c., but without any In- 
formation as to the name under which it 
4g mentioned.” Watter W. SKEAT. 
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HERETICAL CosmMoGoNy.—An indispens- | the door. The hare was busy pounding the drugs 


able work of reference for the Slavonic. mane up ig ond 
| work and opened the door, and invited Wang 
scholar is the erudite ‘History of the | to ’come in. He was not ugly, his fur was quite 


Slavonic Literatures,’ by Messrs. Pypin | white and soft and glossy, and he had lovely gentle 
and Spassovitch. The section on Bulgarian , brown eyes. The Hare of the Moon lives a 
literature contains many strange details thousand years, as you know, and when he is five 


idel dB : | hundred years old he changes his colour from 
| brown to white, and becomes, if possible, better 


with th 7 7 of the earth resting on two | tempered and nicer than he was before. Probably 
gigantic fish yoked, by direction of the | the peculiar physical geography of the moon's 
invisible Father, like oxen in a plough. interior also accounts for the superstition which 
(When in Russia I heard of the peasants’ | was current among the ancient Carthaginians that 
belief that the earth rests on three whales.) | the souls of the dead are absorbed into the moon.” 
Here is a bewildering catechism, which the HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
authors transcribe from Prof. Jagic’s Archiv :| 39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 

Quid sustinet ccelum ?—Terra. 

Quid sustinet terram ?—Aqua. 

Quid sustinet aquam ?—Petra. Queries. 

Quid sustinet petram ?—Quatuor animalia. 

Que sunt illa quatuor animalia ?—Lucas, Marcus, 
Matheus, Johannes. 

Quid sustinet illa quatuor animalia ?—Ignis. 

Quid sustinet ignem ?—Abissus. 

Quid sustinet abissum ?’—Arber, que ab initio 
posita est, ipse est Dominus Jesus Christus. HALpDANE.—Which is the correct pro- 
Against stupidity the gods contend in vain, | nunciation of this surname? I have heard 
and the learned Byzantine or Roman the first syllable pronounced as riming with 
missionary must have had a hard task in} ‘hall’ as well as with ‘“ Hal.’ According 
combating the fantastic tangle of Christian | to etymology, it should be the latter, I think, 
doctrine and muddled heathen tradition} as the name, when it was first given, must 
taught by the Bulgarian priest Jeremiah | have designated a man who had a Dane 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


in the tenth century. for one parent. The name is very old, as it 
Francis P. MArcHANT. occurs as early as in ’ Beowulf’ (1. 1069), 
Streatham Common. where a Danish king bears it in the form of 


Healfdene. ‘The Century Cyclopedia of 

Names,’ by Benjamin E. Smith, gives only 

the second pronunciation. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


St. THomas’s, CHARTERHOUSE. — This 
church, which is situated closely adjacent 
to Goswell Road, has often, and with much 
reason, been spoken of as a very uninteresting 
building. It has been. decided that it is BRADLAUGH ON MONISM AND SPINOZA.— 
no longer required, and in the week ending Can any of your readers inform me in what 
Saturday, 20 June, it was submitted at) number of the defunct National Reformer, 
auction by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co., | edited some twenty years ago by Charles 


and withdrawn at 11,000/. Bradlaugh, is to be found an article by 
Weetmi W. E. | “Teonoclast,” explaining the differences 
ican between the philosophical (atheistic) Monism 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE Moon.—In The| taught by him and the pantheistic tenets of 


Birmingham Weekly Post of 8 August I notice | Benedict Spinoza? In a life of Bradlaugh 

a letter, with the above heading, signed issued by his daughter the subject is only 

Regina Miriam Bloch, which seems to de-| imperfectly dealt with. I feel deeply inter- 

serve a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— ested in the subject, and should like to be 

“The Red_ Indians asserted that a warri enlightened. 

being enraged with his grandmother ber (Madame) (CHRISTINE AIGUESPARSES. 

into the moon, a fable alluded to in Longfellow’s | 2A, Rue de Berlin, Ixelles, Brussels. 

Song of Hiawatha.’ Again, the Chinese. and if I 

am not mistaken, the Japanese also, tell of a hare| Scots Greys: History oF THE REGI- 

: age moon. This fabulous creature appears to be | MENT.—Where can one find the roster of 
concoctor of the elixir vite, for in a little | officers of the Scots Greys at the time of the 


klet of translated Chinese fairy tales I picked | c i 
up the other day I read the following trad en | Waterloo campaign? Is there a history of 


about the hare :—‘ Meanwhile Wang Chi (the hero | the regiment, or any sketches of its history ? 
of the narrative) was on his way to the moon, and JoHN J. STEWART. 
he got there he went straight to the hut | Lehigh University Library, 

Where the Hare of the Moon lived, and knocked at South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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Rupyarp ON SHAKESPEARE.— 
In *Munsey’s Magazine,’ December, 19035, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 282, is the following :— 

“Kipling has written a charming essay describ- 
ing Shakespeare’s methods in gaining intormation 
similar to those we know to be his own.”—‘ The 
Facts about Shakespeare,’ by John Corbin. 

What is the title of this essay ; and where 
is it to be found ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Sitas To~tp.—Will one of your readers 
give me some facts concerning the life of this 
interesting writer on prison life in the eigh- 
teenth century ? I cannot find his name 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Ursvtta Warner.—In the ‘Diary’ of 
Dr. Thomas Foxe (Royal Historical Society’s 
Transactions, 1877, vol. v. p. 58) there is the 
following entry :— 

‘* 1648, May 26, my dear wife Ann Honywood (her 

maiden name, and born at Pett, near Charing in 
Kent, on Noy. 26, 1588) died at my Cousin’s Ursula 
Warner, hir house in Bromley, whose body in y° 
time of y* rising in Kent,was carried to Charing 
and there buried.” 
Can any of your readers tell me who this 
Ursula Warner was? I have reason to sus- 
pect that she was the wife of John Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester 1637-66, who lived at 
Bromley, Kent. His wife certainly was not 
Bridget, widow of Bp. Abbot. See 9 8. ii. 
87, 155, 433, 476, 512. E. L. W. 


Lorp Lakre.—Lord Lake was created a 
baron in 1804 for his services in the Maratha 
war. According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he chose 
as a supporter to his arms a grenadier of 
the 76th Regiment, which served with 
unique distinction under him in that cam- 
paign. According to the original grant of 
arms in the Heralds’ College, his supporter 
is a grenadier of the 80th Regiment, of which 
he was colonel. Can any light be thrown 
on the authority for naming the former ? 

R. 8. Crarke, Major. 

Bishop’s Hull, Taunton. 


RateicH’s House at Brrxton.—The 
following extract is from The Daily Mail 
of 5 September, and I should be glad to 
receive some further information about the 
old buildings which are described in it, 
as I can find no reference to them in the 
ordinary books dealing with London and 
its suburbs :— 

** The tinal stage in the demolition of buildings on 
Brixton Hill, with which tradition connects the 
name of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
has been reached. Ivy Lodge, a red-tiled house of 


about twelve rooms, which stood at the corner of 
Cornwall Road, Brixton Hill, and which, it is said, 


was used by Queen Elizabeth, has been pulled down 
during the last few weeks to make room for modern 
buildings. Local antiquaries, however, assert that 
the house used by the Queen was a cottage situated 
at the back of Ivy Lodge, which tumbled down 
some years ago. But the most interesting story 
concerning this historic spot is that beneath Brixton 
Road there ran an underground passage from Sir 
Walter house to the Queen's cottage. The 
existence of the passage, however, has long been 
disputed, and during the demolition of Ivy Lodge 
a look-out was kept for the entrance, but nothing 
was found. A Brixton resident, Councillor Ham- 
blin, however, states that fifty years ago the en- 
trance to the passage from Raleigh’s house was 
open, but that it was subsequently blocked up.” 


W. F. PrIpeavx. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I cannot find the following line in any book 
of quotations to which I have access :— 
When tyrants kiss “tis time to fear. 
Who is the author, and in what poem does 
it appear ? Ricup. WELFoRD. 


Where can these lines be found ?— 
Born of butchers, but of bishops bred 
oicoms How high his Highness holds his holy head. 


They refer to Wolsey, no doubt. 
D. Bayne. 


County HEeratpry.—I am making a list 
of the armorial bearings of the families in the 
county where I live, and I shall be glad if 
any one will indicate the limits of inclusion. 
Shall I include quartered arms when the 
families to whom they belong have no 
permanent connexion with the county? 
Shall I include arms, say, of benefactors 
commemorated in churches, but not belong- 
ing to the county? I do not want to do 
too little or too much. DIEGo. 


NISIDORA AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.—I find 
the above in a Norfolk register of 1754. 
Is this a fanciful invention, or was there a 
character in history, mythology, or fiction 
of this name? Is the name met with else- 
where ? W. Roserts Crow. 


Canapian Naturat Dyes.—I am anxious 
to find a book—if such is published— 
treating of natural dyes and stains, obtained 
from bark, plants, roots, &e. . 

I am more especially interested in those 
dyes, &c., to be obtained from trees and 
plants indigenous in Canada, but probably 
any treatise on the subject would be of use. 
In a district of French Canada where I am 
acquainted with a good many of the peasant 
people I am very sorry to find many of them, 
both Indians and French Canadians, making 
use of cheap aniline dyes both in their 
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weaving (carpets, homespuns, &c.) and in believe, by J. van der Heyden) of Philip II. 
their baskets, and giving up the more (“‘Ducis Stetini Pomeranie”) and two 
durable and beautiful colours to be obtained | noble youths, Nicholas and Frederick a 
in the forests all round them. I. B. G. — Bibran. According to Fuchs, there were 
“ mL 6 ae . plain indications in the foreheads and eyes 
Dear”: “O DEAR NO!"—A certain of these three good folk proving them’ to 
German lady whom I know, and who is now | he of fine character. Can any one say what 
a perfect mistress of English, told me some a trustworthy historian has recorded of 
found the them to bear out this opinion ? And what 
object of a good deal of amusement. During 
animated discussion she noticed that 
something had gone wrong, and a fair young) FarrctoucH FAaMILy oF WesToN, HERTs. 
curate left the room. It was afterwards | —I should be much obliged for any informa- 
explained that in her part of the discussion | tion about this family. E. E. Squires. 
with the gentleman she had said more than) St. Andrew’s Street, Hertford. 
once, ““O no, dear,” when, as a matter of 
fact, she thought she was using the common 
English interjectional phrase “‘O dear no!” 


PERSIAN TRANSLATION BY SHELLEY.— 

In The Review for October, 

at is the derivation or signifi _(p- 286), I find the following translation by 

‘ - ” used in this way ? W. H. pod P. B. Shelley, which does not appear in the 

the “ED? Oxford edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 

| ete 1905, shall be glad to know if it has been 
overlooked or is unauthenticated. 


R. BetGRAVE Hoppner.—This son of A BLESSED SPOT. 
John Hoppner, R.A., at one time Consul at From an epigram of Abulfadhil recorded in 
Venice, was living at Versailles in 1873. I D’Herbelot. 
am anxious to know the date of his death. (An unpublished translation by 
W. Roserts. Percy Bysshe Shelley.) 
Hamadan is my native place, 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT OF And I must say, in praise of it, 
GrenaDa, W.I.—In The Scots Magazine for It merits, for its ugly face, | 
1809 the following appears in the ‘ Deaths ’;— What everybody says of it. 
“ August 14. At Dundee, Mrs. Sarah Williams, Its children equal its old men 


In vices and avidit 


of the Island of Granada, aged 83, relict of the Hon. And they reflect the i aid 


Wi i y Ss i 
illiams, many years President of that 


I should be glad of information as to the A. G, Porrer. 


period of Williams’s Presidency, the date| pp Br AUFORD, RECTOR OF CAMELFORD.— 
of his death, and any reference where some possess a copy of A. Cleyer’s ‘Specimen 
a of his personal history may be fedicine Sinice,’ &c. (Frankfort, 1682), in 
oo. Entr oe P. STEVENSON. — Which occurs the following MS. note :— 
ontry, c “T bought this mysterious Book at the auction of 
Dr. Gorpon or Bristor.—He old Nonjuring Beauford’s Books at St Colomb, 
was the executor of Thomas Gordon, whose Nov"; 1721. The Dr was er of a fo 
wen at Jamaica fo at the Rev olution, and then oseing his ne 
m 1/26, practis’d Phys* for his Support, kc: and was wel 
whose children were Susannah, Anne, John, esteem’d, &c: His half Brotht was a London 
and William. A William Gordon of Jamaica Physic®.” 
was the brother of Robert Gordon (‘‘ of Gal-| The above may have been written by one 
loway ”*) of Bristol. What is known of these |“ Joannes Turner,” whose name is written 
Bristol Gordons ?_ I know, of course, that on the dedication page. Is anything further 
the Gordons of Auchendolly and Wincombe | known of Dr. Beauford? A. R. BAYLEY. 
Park were intimately connected with Bristol; | St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
but Thomas appears to have come of different 
stock J. M. 


Famities.—Information is wanted 
about families and persons of the names of 


118, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
all Mall, S.W Urlin, Url(w)in(e), Urling, and Urland. 


_Parrrp II. or PomerANraA.—In a curious; The name is found in the early sixteenth 
little book on ‘Metoposcopia’ by Samuel century as Erlewyn, and possibly persisted 
Fuchs, “Cuslino Pomerani,” published at as E(a)rling. The family was settled in the 
Strasburg in 1615, there are three very fine | following century at Upton, Iver, Harmonds- 
little copperplate portraits (engraved, Ij worth, West Drayton, and Stoke Poges, 
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with a branch of the last named at Odiham ; 
and there were also families of the name at 
Lichfield and Woodstock. Suggestions as to 
the derivation of the name are also wanted. 
Please reply direct. 
(Miss) E. L. H. Urury. 
The Grange, Rustington, by Worthing. 


Frost Prints.—Will some collector of 
these interesting records of the Frost Fairs 
on the Thames inform me if a print of the 
Frost Fair of 1739/40 with the following 
inscription exists ?— 

A Prospect of | Frost Fair | Drawn Feby. 11. 
739.40. 

The bleak north-east from rough Tartarian Shores 
Oer Europe’s Realms its freezing Rigour pours, 
Stagnates the flowing Blood in Noam veins, 
And binds the Silver Thames in Icy Chains: 
Their usual courses Rivulets refrain, 

And every Pond appears a Glassy Plain. 

Streets now appear, where Water was before, 
And thousands daily walk from Shore to Shore. 

I am familiar with the Crace Collection 
and Andrews’s ‘Famous Frosts and Frost 
Fairs’: it is apparently not mentioned in 
either. Still more remarkable, it did not 
occur in the sale of Dr. Wellesly’s prints 
(Sotheby’s, July, 1853). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Magor-GENERAL Epwarp FacGre.—Who 
were the father and mother of this distin- 
guished officer? He died at Greenwich, 
2 Sept., 1809, having been Colonel Com- 
mandant (1808) and Inspector of the Royal 
Carriage Department, 1803-5. His first 
commission, as second lieutenant, is dated 


9 Dec., 1768. C. M. TENIsoN. 
West Byfleet. 


THE OF THE MiLu.—This village 
beauty, immortalized in song, was a real 
personage. Her name was Mary Iredale, 
and her home “The Black Horse Inn,” 
to which a water-mill was attached, on the 
outskirts of Baldock in Hertfordshire. She 
married Henry Lemard, and died on 26 April, 
1769, aged forty-three; but the headstone 
to her memory, seen by Edward FitzGerald 
in 1857, has disappeared. 

IT am anxious to ascertain whether any 
authentic portrait of the Maid exists. I 
have tried a number of sources without 
success. W. B. GERIsH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Martin LutHer Pictures.—Would any 
reader tell me where I can find a picture 
of Martin Luther ?— that is, not a mere 
portrait. I fancy there is one of him before 
the Diet of Worms. 

Romsey, Hants. 


F. H. 


Epwarp Morris, M.P.—Edward Morris, 
elected in 1803 M.P. for Newport (Launces- 
ton), a seat long under the control of the 
Morices of Werrington, dramatist (see Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue), barrister of the Inner 
Temple, Master in Chancery, and son-in-law 
of the first Lord Erskine, was the fourth son 
of Michael Morris of Parliament Street, 
Westminster, doctor of medicine. To which 
of the numerous Morris families did Edward 
and Michael belong ? M. 


Replies. 
“OFFICER OF THE PIPE.” 
(10 S. x. 188, 297.) 


THE offices of Clerk and Comptroller 
of the Pipe were abolished from 10 Oct., 
1833, by the Act 3 and 4 William IV., c. 99, 
which received the royal assent on 29 August 
in that year. 

The Clerks of the Pipe from the Restoration 
were— 

Sir Robert Croke. Died February, 

1681. 

1681. Hugh, Lord Clifford. 

1689. Hon. (afterwards, on his father’s eleva- 
tion to the Dukedom in 1694, Lord) 
Robert Russell. 

1703, August. Charles, Viscount Newhaven 
(generally called Lord Cheyne.) 

1706, December. Sir John Cooke. Died 
March, 1710. 

1710. April. William Farrer. 

1711, July 11. Charles, Viscount Newhaven, 
reappointed. Died May, 1728. 

1728, May (granted in reversion June, 1725.) 
Anthony Cornish. Died June, 1728. 

1728, July. Henry Holt Henley. Died May, 
1748 


1748, May. Sir William Corbet, Bt. Died 
September, 1748. 

1748, November. Hon. Richard Arundel. 
Died January, 1758. 

1758, January. John Shelley (succeeded to 
baronetcy September, 1771). Died 
September, 1783. 

1783, October. Lord William Bentinck. 


The Comptrollers of the Pipe during the 
same period were— 
Brewster. 
John Potenger. Died January, 1734. 
1734. Henry Fane. Died April, 1739. 
1739. Horatio Walpole, jun. (the _letter- 
writer, afterwards Earl of Orford). 
Died March, 1797. 
1797. John Tekell. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 
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Mr. MacMicwaew’s reply raised in my 
mind another question, as to the origin of 
the term “ Pipe and green wax”’; but, on 
referring to ‘Tomlins’s Law Dictionary,’ 
dated 1820, I found a solution of my diffi- 
culty. 

The Clerk of the Pipe was so called ‘‘ from 
the shape of that Roll, which is put together 
like a Pipe,” in which he set down the 
accounts of debts due to the King; and I 
suppose the green wax (it would probably be 
red at the present day) is merely the colour 
of the wax on which the seal was imprinted. 

Hic eT UBIQUE. 


MEDITERRANEAN: First USE OF THE 
Name (10 S. x. 308).—I have not found 
dowpt in any dictionary. Can it be a 
misprint for “white,” in Modern 
Greek ? 

According to ‘ A Greek-English Dictionary,’ 
by A. Kyriakides (Nicosia, Cyprus, 1892), 
and ‘A Concise Dictionary of the English 
and Modern Greek Languages, as actually 
Written and Spoken,’ by A. N. Jannaris, 
Ph.D. (English-Greek, London, 1895), the 
Modern Greek for ‘“ mediterranean’ is 
perdyeros. The former gives 7) Meaodyetos 
(OaX\acoa), the Mediterranean. 

In ‘Neohellenica: an Introduction to 
Modern Greek,’ by Prof. Michael Constanti- 
nides and Major-General H. T. Rogers, R.E, 
(London, 1892), is the following example :— 

é€ree 1571 ai xara Meodyeov 
otvbec- 
pov Kata TOV 

“In the year 1571 the Christian powers on the 


Mediterranean...... i in- 
oa formed a league against the in 
In the same book (p. 296) is the following : 
kai eis Ta THS doTpis 

‘As in the remaining islands in the White Sea 
{Aegaean].” 

Elsewhere in the book occurs the ordinary 
name 7éAayos (pp. 125, 299). 

Smith’s ‘Dictionary’ would appear to 
have taken that small part of the Mediter- 
ranean called aompy for the whole. 

In Murray’s ‘ Handbook to the Mediter- 
ranean, by Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair, 1881, 
p- 116, it is remarked that the Aigean Sea is 
by the Turks called the ‘‘ White Sea,” to 
distinguish it from the Black Sea. The same 
remark in the same words occurs in Murray’s 

Handbook. ...Greece,’ 1872, p. 324. 
_ Musurus Pasha in his translation of Dante 
into Greek (Modern) has a note on ‘ Paradise,’ 


ix. 87 of his translation, in which he speaks 
of the length of the Mediterranean (1 éxracis 
THs Mecoyetov). ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I think that the writer of the article 
‘Internum Mare’ in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography’ must have 
made a mistake in saying that “the Greeks 
of the present day call the Mediterranean the 
‘White Sea’ In the 
first place, the only name for the Mediter- 
ranean in Modern Greek is 1 peodyetos 
OdXacoa, as may be seen from two Modern 
Greek lexicons published in Athens, one by 
Byzantius, published in 1856, and the other 
by Pervanoglu, published in 1900. In these 
dictionaries there is no hint of the Great 
Sea being known to the Greeks of the present 
day by any other name. But perhaps the 
writer had in his mind a name used by 
the people in some Greek dialect, and not 
recorded in a dictionary of the literary 
language. Even so, I think there must be 
some error in the transcription. For the 
Modern Greek word for ‘“ white” is aompos 
(not acwpt), as may be seen from the 
Greek Ducange and the two lexicons above 
mentioned. 

From the word dozpov, “white coin,” is 
derived ‘‘ asper,” well known in commerce as 
the name of a Turkish money of account. 

A. MAayHEw. 

Oxford. 


The following extract from Sir Edward 
Bunbury’s ‘ History of Ancient Geography,’ 
2nd ed., London, 1883, vol. ii. pp. 678-9, 
will answer part of Mr. Lynn’s query :— 

‘In one respect Solinus shows a marked approach 

to a well-established point of geographical nomen- 
clature in later times by the use of the term ‘ medi- 
terranean’ to designate the chain of inland seas 
extending from the Strait of the Columns to the 
interior of the Pontus Euxinus. He does not 
indeed as yet use it as a proper name for the great 
inland sea so called in modern times, which he still 
designates only as ‘nostrum mare’; but it would 
soon come to be employed in that restricted and 
definite sense, when once its use was admitted as a 
geographical term. The first extant author who 
employs it distinctly as a proper name is Isidorus, 
who wrote in the seventh century.” 
In a note the same writer quotes two cases 
in which Solinus uses this adjective— 
cap. 18. 1 (p. 92 of Mommsen’s edition), 
“mediterranea maria,” and cap. 23. 14 
(p. 105), “‘ mediterraneis sinibus,” adding 
that Pliny frequently uses the term, but 
always as meaning “inland” as opposed to 
‘* maritime,” this being the only sense in 
which the word is employed by classical 
authors. W. A. B. CooLipce. 

Am Sandigenstutz, Grindelwald. 
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“PLANE SAILING”’ oR ‘“‘ PLAIN SAILING” 
(10 8. x. 270, 316).—As a technical expres- 
sion “plane sailing’ is correct, since it is 
the name given to those formule of naviga- 
tion which can be established by the use 
of plane trigonometry alone, as distinct 
from those requiring spherical trigonometry. 
Similarly a “plane” chart, or plan, is a 
representation of so small a portion of the 
earth’s surface that it is considered as plane, 
and not spherical, without appreciable error. 

“Plain sailing” is a descriptive expres- 
sion, implying a fair wind and no difficulties 
or dangers in the way of a straight course. 

By “a soldier’s wind” is usually under- 
stood a wind so near the beam that it will 
be a fair wind both going and returning. 

FREDERICK BALL. 
Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


(10 S. x. 328). An 
examination of the Fairborne monument 
in a strong light shows a fact which before 
escaped my notice. The sculptor in his first 
sketch (cut in very shallow letters) carved 
not “dis,” but ‘‘un.’’ In cutting the letters 
to the required depth he changed “un” 
into “dis.” The inference seems to be 
that Dryden saw the stone and directed 
the alteration. He was perhaps tempted 
by the alliterative 

Fairborne’s disdaunted soul did undergo. 
JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


“* AS THE FARMER SOWS HIS SEED ”’ (108. x. 
169, 217, 273).—It is interesting to learn 
through Mr. Norcross that the English- 
speaking children in New York play the same 
games as they do here, using the same 
words and with similar action. Possibly 
the first English family in America took the 
game with them. Children are not particular 
as to their rimes, and can make almost any- 
thing fit. As for any of the old games being 
obsolete, one has only to listen at the school- 
yards at playtime, or take a turn in the back 
streets, to prove that this is not the case, 

though newer games have to some extent 
pushed aside the old. In the same yard 
you may hear old and new games going on 


together. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Vorksop. 


NETMAKER’S CIRCULAR: ARTIFICIAL EYEs 
(10 S. x. 207).—‘* The Raven,’ near Wine 
Office Court, concerning which P. M. inquires, 
occurs among Mr. Hilton Price’s ‘ List of 
Old Fleet Street Signs’ (Archelog. Journ., 
Dec., 1895) as the sign of George Ferne, 
seedsman and netmaker. He dwelt at 
“the original seed and net warehouse ” 


from 1756 to 1764. But before this, in 1734, 
one Thomas Gamble lived at ‘“ The Black 
Raven,” 

‘*a seed shop, over against Water Lane, the only 
Operator in Artificial Eyes, and the —_ survivor 
of the famous Mr. James Smith, deceased, to whom 
he communicated that. secret......All Gentlemen, 
Ladies, and others may be furnished with all Sorts 
of Artificial Eyes, exactly like the natural; they 
having the Motion, Bigness, and Colour exact to 
the truly natural: He hath made them for several 
Persons so nicely that they have worn them many 
years......his artificial Eyes have been sent for to 
most parts of Europe by Persons of the best Quality 
and whereas he hath received Advice out of the 
Country that several Persons would use them, but 
they are told that the Remaining Part of their Ball 
must be taken out first: This is to satisfy them to 
the contrary, for if they have any Ball left, they 
may wear it without any Trouble at all: He like- 
wise maketh all Sorts of Eyes for Wax-Work, either 
large or small Figures.”—St. James’s Evening Post, 
11 June, 1734. 

It may be noted that an interesting account 
(the first and only illustrated one ever pub- 
lished) of the manufacture of artificial eyes 
occurs in Pearson’s Magazine for February, 
1897. J. HotpEN MaAcMIcHAEL. 


Str ALEXANDER Brett (10 S. x. 289).— 
The late Rev. Frederick Brown of Becken- 
ham took a great interest in the family of 
Brett, and I have a pamphlet that he gave 
me on the branch settled at White Staunton, 
co. Som., in which the Christian name 
Alexander appears several times, but not 
the one SENEX inquires about. Mr. Brown’s 
collections are in the British Museum 
Add. MS. 33412, and it is quite possible 
the information desired would be found 
therein. His collection of Somerset wills 
was given to the Somerset Archwxological 
Society at Taunton Castle, but it is unfor- 
tunately unindexed. E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane. 


REGIMENTAL MarcuEs (10 8. x. 167, 312). 
—I notice that SURGEON-GENERAL MUIR in 
his list of regimental tunes omits my regi- 
ment, the 10th, who always marched past 
to the tune of ‘ The Lincolnshire Poachers.’ 
The tune has words, and they could be easily 
sung on a route march. 

Can any one tell me to what tune the 89th 
march past? I have quite forgotten it, 
though, as I was an ensign in that regiment 
during the Mutiny, I should like to recall it. 

O. H. Strone, Hon. Lieut.-Col. 


In connexion with SuRGEON-GENERAL 
Mutr’s brief note that the march of the Essex 
Regiment is an ‘air named after the regi- 
ment,” I should like to record that the 
2nd Battalion, formerly the 56th Regiment 
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regimental march of their own, to which) of “bone fire’? continuing. The Scottish 
Tommy Atkins was fond of humming a/ form “ bane fire”’ is of itself almost convine- 
refrain: ‘‘ Pompadour! Pompadour! The ing. But there is the further testimony, 
Old Fifty-Sixth!”’’ I last heard it when in adduced by Sir J. A. H. Murray, that, up 
camp with them, some years ago, at Col- to about the year 1800, bones for the Mid- 


(the Pompadours), have, or had, an old | as burning materials, their ancient name 
| 


chester. G. Yarrow BaALpock, ‘summer fire continued to be collected at 
Major, late 3rd V.B. Essex Regt., Hawick. 
formerly 5th Essex (Beacontree) Rifles. In countries where other fuel is scarce 


/and bones are plentiful their use continues, 

AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (10 8. | In the States of the River Plate, for instance, 
x. 309).— fires of bones are made, with or without the 
Two shall be born, &e. admixture of other materials. The former 

Mr. HiBGame will find these lines in a poem! very large export trade in bone ash from 
entitled ‘ Fate,’ by G. E. Edmundson, which | the Plate ports, all of it obtained by collect- 
appeared in The Saturday Review of 18 Jan., ing the hearth sweepings of the country, 


1908. Eruet M. TurNeER. | is a sufficient proof of the utility of bones 
A Suaxesrranr Wu (10 8. viii. 486)— 


The will of John Shakespeare of Lapworth : 
had already been in my ‘Shake- 
speare’s Family,’ 1901 (p. 127). 
C. C. Sropgs. INFERIOR CLERGY, THEIR APPELLATIONS : 
“Sm” (10 S. ix. 286, 454; x. 175, 250).— 

Baat-Fires: “ Bonrire” (10 8. x. 206,) 4 glance through the pages of Weever’s 
251, 315).—Mr. F. A. Russert kindly |‘ Funeral Monuments’ is sufficient to estab- 
points out at the last reference what he sup-| lish the fact that the parochial clergy, 
poses to be an error in my communication | whether rectors or vicars, were very fre- 
(ante, p. 252). It was, however, quite in-| quently styled “‘dominus” on their tomb- 
tentional to refer “ bonfire” to its original | stones, which the author in the margin 
meaning as “‘a fire of bones.’ The ety-! translates as “Sir.” William Prene (vari- 
mology, fully treated s.v. ‘ Bonfire’ in the | ously spelt), who was Rector of Woolwich 
‘N.E.D.,’ and further followed, s.v. ‘ Bane- | from 1361 to 1390, became Rector of Lyminge 
fire,” in the * E.D.D.,’ was not in question, | in the latter year, and remained so until his 
and was only referred to incidentally. In| death in 1404. He was a great benefactor to 
the former ** bonfire” is derived from bone | the Woolwich church, building a belfry, &e. ; 
+fire=a fire of bones. In 1483 the ‘Catho- | and in accordance with the terms of his 
licon Anglicum’ defined “A Banefyre” | will, his body was brought to Woolwich for 
as ignis ossium ’ and a homily * De Festo | interment. ‘Weever records his monument 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste,’ dated 1493, | in the chancel as being inscribed ‘‘ Dominus 
said :— Will. Prene,” &e. 

“In worship of Saint Johan the people waked at John Swetyng was Rector of Woolwich 
home, and made three maner of fyres: one was 1511 until his death in 1540. He signed 
clene bones, and noo woode, and that is called a the renunciation of the Pope’s supremacy, 


Bone Fyre ; another is clene woode, and no bones, 
and that is called a Wode Fyre, for people to sit and it is interesting to note that in 1515 he 
and wake therby; the thirde is made of wode and witnessed a will of one of his parishioners, 


bones, and it is callyd Saynt Johannys fyre.”—/ leaving legacies for masses and the repair of 
Brand, ‘ Observations on Pop. Antiq.,’ Ellis, 1900, | the church, &c. The manner of his signature 
D. 166. . to this will is described as “ Sir John Swetyng, 
At Newcastle-upon-Tyne it was the duty parson,” indicating that he signed himself 
of the Fraternity of Cooks to collect sufficient | * qominus.” Wn. NorMAn. 

bones against the feast of St. John Baptist _ 
for the Midsummer “ bonefire.” Their ser-| | RusHLiGHTs (10 8. x. 27, 76, 93, 135, 154, 
vices are recorded in the municipal accounts 275).—Fond of reading when a boy in the 
in such entries as this :— | West of Ireland about seventy years ago, 
I dipped my own rushlights just m the way 
‘described by M. N. (ante, p. 275), taking care 


“ Julii 1579. Paid to the cookes for macking on 


the bone-fyers on the Sandhill on Midsommer even | P 
and Sancte Petters even, 8s.” ‘to use fat free from salt, otherwise there 


This incorporated company became extinct | would be a continual splutter from the flame. 
about 1692; but, long before that date,| With this aid in winter-time I read such 
wood, tar-barrels, and coals were substituted | classics as were then accessible: ‘Robinson 
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| 

Crusoe,’ ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Sandford and its Environs’ ‘“ Alderman’s Walk’ 
and Merton,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ and others, occurs as situated in Bishopsgate Street. 
including the not quite so suitable master-| Possibly it was so named because some 
pieces of Smollett and Fielding. ‘alderman contrived it. Alderman Parsons'’s 

A question arises. Rushlights, as we see, Stairs, St. Catherine’s, was so named, accord- 
were used in Galway and Westmorland at a/ ing to the same authority, from the ground 
time when means of communication were landlord. J. HortpeN MacMIcHaEL. 
extremely limited. How, in places so far ; 
apart, is this identity of fabrication and use | In a map of the Ward of Pere gy 
of the homely and now superseded rushlight Street, 1754, this passage Wilkam Dash. 
to be explained ? HENRY SMYTH. | Dashwood’s Walk.” Sir Wi 

Stanmore Road, Edgbaston. wood was Lord Mayor in io 

I do not think rushlights are yet to be Topographical Dictionary, the 
numbered as things only of the past. | to extend © < Mlhees 

churchyard.” It was then known a 

A few years ago I walked from the Llyfnant__ : W ik Wu. Norman. 
Valley to Plynlimmon, and, while resting in | ™@2 5 Walk. ‘ 
a cottage far from anywhere, found rushes Was not Alderman’s Walk simply the 
being collected and stored as rushlights for | ath leading to the Ward Room situated 
the winter. Indeed, not many weeks ago . Bishopsgate Churchyard, now used as 
I brought some from another farm not far. thes Porch Hall? If so, as the Alderman 
from Trawsfynydd, where they were made \yesided at Ward Motes and other Ward 
and stored for the same purpose. The rush | sae eial it had to be traversed by him, 
pith with its coating of wax is in appearance | wilh on Gaston isan. 
very like a length of macaroni. I have no | G. Yarrow Bapock. 
doubt rushlights are still in use at this farm | 
ond many others. Lvcrs. Hicu TREASON AND ITs PUNISHMENT (108. 


Monastic Estates (10S. x. 250).—I know |x. 229, 314).—In ‘The New. yang of 
of nothing to support the statement to which Commons, July, _ 1892... . Reprinte = oom 
N. M. & A. refer, but in the ‘ Italian Relation The Times, 1892,’ is the following (p. 251) :— 


ot England’ (Camden Soc., xxxvii.) it is| “O'Brien, James Francis Xavier (A.P.) b. 1837 
said as follows: eee Was tried in 1867 for high treason, and sentenced 


“When King William the Bastard conquered 
England for the crown, all the land that was not 
fit for cultivation was divided into a number of 
parts called * military services,’ giving and assigning 
to each service, or, as they were otherwise named, 
Jee, 60 acres of land; an acre being about as much 
as two oxen can cultivate in a year. It is computed 
that there are at present 96,230 of these fees ; but 
the English church is in possession of 28,015 of 
them; the remainder are the property of the 
crown or of the barons of the realm, who, however, 

vay acknowledgments to the crown for them. 
here is not a foot of land in all England which is 
not held either under the King or the Church, and 


many monasteries also pay acknowledgments to | 
the King for their possessions; a great number of | 


them having been founded out of the royal funds, 


by the crown, after the conquest by King William.” | 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ALDERMAN’s WALK (10 S. x. 290).—The 
only aldermen’s names one finds connected 
with the Bishopsgate Ward are those of Sir 
Thomas Knesworth, Mayor in 1505; Sir 
Richard Pipe in 1578 ; Sir James Pemberton 
in 1611; Sir Richard Gurney in 1641; 
Sir Joseph Sheldon in 1675; Sir Owen 
Buckingham in 1704; and Sir Samuel 


Pennant in 1749. The naming of the 
“Walk” must have been before 1761, for 
in that year’s edition of Dodsley’s ‘ London 


to be hanged, drawn, and quartered; sentence 
| commuted to penal servitude for life, subsequently 
' released under an amnesty. M.P., South Mayo 
from 1885.” 
/ See also the similar lists of members of the 
House of Commons of July, 1895, and 
October, 1900 (where “ b. 1831”). In these 
| Parliaments Mr. O’Brien sat for Cork City. 
| Mr. Henry W. Lucy in his ‘ Later Peeps at 
Parliament,’ 1905, p. 65, says of Mr. J. F. X. 
O’Brien :— 
* Having been convicted of crimen les majestatis, 
he was, in accordance with the statute of the good 
old days of Edward III., ordered to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered.” : 
If I remember rightly, it was Mr. O’Brien 
who brought in a Bill to allow any Irishman, 
who desired to do so, to put an “O” ora 
“Mac ”’ at the beginning of his surname. 
ReosBert PIERPOINT. 


In venturing to break a lance with so 
eminent an authority as Str Harry PoLaNnp 
I almost feel, as it were, like a fool rushing in 
“where angels fear to tread”’; but I make 
so bold, nevertheless, as to demur to his 
statement that the “last sentence for high 
treason” was in 1848. In May, 1867, the 
Fenian prisoners Burke and Doran were 
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convicted at Dublin of high treason, and 
sentenced to be ‘“‘hanged, drawn, and 
quartered,” though the sentence was of 
course not carried out. I believe this was 
the last occasion on which this phraseology, 
provided by the Act of 1814, was utilized. 
But the last sentence for high treason was 
surely that passed on “Col.” Lynch, who 
was sentenced to death in January, 1903, 
but released after twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 


In reply to that part of K. P. D. E.’s 
query which refers to the “ forty-five,” 
I may say that some of the condemned men 
were executed at Penrith and some at 
Brampton, as well as those at York, Carlisle, 
and near London. In G. Mounsey’s 
‘Carlisle in 1745’ are lists of the persons 
executed in Cumberland; but the lists in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of the time are 
not in all points reconcilable with those 
given by Mr. Mounsey. U. V. W. 


Allow me to refer K. P. D. E. to the 
‘History of Crime in England,’ by Luke 
Owen Pike, 2 vols., 1876, where may be 
found many records of capital punishment, 
and the mode of its infliction in its old savage 
form. 

Ainsworth commences ‘Guy Fawkes’ 
with an account of the execution of two 
‘seminary priests in the olden form at Man- 
chester, temp. 1604, and concludes with a 
description of the execution of Fawkes in 
Old Palace Yard, with an illustration by 
‘Cruikshank. JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE BASTINADO AS AN ENGLISH MILITARY 
PUNISHMENT (10 S. x. 246).—‘‘ Bastinade 
‘or bastinado”” is described in old Barclay’s 
dictionary as 
“the act of beating with a stick or cudgel; the 
punishment inflicted by the Turks, of beating the 
soles of a person's feet with a heavy piece of wood, 
having a large knob or round head at the end.” 

I do not believe the punishment was ever 
inflicted on the soles of a soldier’s feet out- 
side the dominions of the Sultan. As a small 
boy I often witnessed the administration of 
“well-counted twenty-five” strokes in the 
Austrian army, each time in the courtyard 
‘of the inn where we happened to be staying. 
The victim was lying full length on a low 
bench, and the executioner was a corporal, 
armed with a pliable hazel stick. An old 
Austrian army pensioner told me that in his 
days, in the fifties, the hazel stick was 
regularly worn by the corporal as a sign of his 
office and part of his accoutrements, and 


that on march a big drum was used as a 
substitute for a bench. The maximum per- 
missible number of strokes was seventy-five, 
but that was always for some very grave 
offence ; twenty-five could be had for next 
to nothing, as Yellowplush ae said. 


THE NorrisEs OF MitvertTon (10 S. x. 
225, 316).—It may interest Cot. Parry 
to have these details. 

My ancestor John Norris, of Wincle or 
Winkley in Devon, married Agnes Gal- 
hampton, and had, with others, two sons, 
John and William. John married Petronell 
Paslew. William, always styled in the 
records of my family “of Milverton,” 
married 19 May, 1550, Elizabeth Baker. 

On 23 Feb., 1609, the register of the 
parish of Winkley (or ‘‘ Wincle ” or ‘‘ Winck- 
leigh’) shows that “Izot Noris sepulta 
erat.” The Christian name is curious, and 
very unusual. Who was she? A daughter 
of William Norris and Elizabeth Baker ? 
Probably so, and christened with a name 
peculiar to the Bakers, for I never met with 
it in the Norris family. 

Hugh, who married Esther Watson, 
and was the great-great-great-grandson of 
John Norris (father of William of Milverton), 
had two sons: Robert, who married Eliza- 
beth Coster, and from whom the Norrises 
of Rosecraddock descend; and Henry, 
who married Elizabeth Brookes, from whom 
I descend. This Henry’s grandfather Hugh 
(b. 1611) purchased an estate at Hackney, 
Middlesex, part of Lord Strafford’s forfeited 
estate on his execution ; this now belongs to 
me. My grandfather, the Rev. H. Handley 
Norris, was Rector of South Hackney, and 
built the church there. 

As a boy I distinctly remember seeing 
a very old hatchment of Lord Strafford’s, 
which was consigned to the hayloft over 
the stables at my grandfather’s house ! 
The coat of arms and crest which I bear 
was granted to Hugh Norris in 1573; see 
records of the College of Heralds. 

H. C. Norris, Colonel, M.V.O. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


MATERNAL ANCESTRY (10 8S. x. 
201, 292).—There are a number of pages 
in Henry Ecroyd Smith’s ‘ Annals of Smith 
of Cantley, Balby, and Doncaster’ devoted 
to the Gulston family. His statements 
are, however, to be accepted with some 
caution, particularly in the earlier part, 
though much of his matter may be useful 
in attempting to make a detailed pedigree 
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| 
of the family. On p. 51 he calls the wife | 


of Gilbert Budgell ‘‘ Mary Ann” Gulston, a 
suggestion which may clear up the apparent 
disagreement between Bishop Gulston’s will 
and the ‘ D.N.B.’ noted by Mr. BELLEWEs. 
It seems strange that a family numbering 
amongst its descendants such distinguished 
literary men as Joseph Addison, Eustace 
Budgell, and John Laurence, has not received 
more attention. I trust that, now the 
question has been raised, it will not be 
allowed to drop. The pedigree printed on 
the pages quoted above might well be com- 
mended to Dr. Galton and other students 
of eugenics. H. R. LEIcuHron. 
East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


William Goldson of Wymondham, in his 
will (undated, proved Leicester 1556), directs 
burial in Wymondham church or church- 
yard; leaves money to the mother church 
at Lincoln and to the churches of Wymond- 
ham and Pickwell: and mentions his wife 
Johan, his sons Chade, Eustace, Anthony, 
Richard, Christopher (?), and Thomas, 
and his daughters Mary, Alice, and Judith. 
The supervisors are Richard Clark, priest, 


of Saxby, and the testator’s brothers, John 
and Thomas Goldson. 

Eustace Goulston of Somerby and Chadd 
Goulston of Wymondham are defendants, 
and Morice Barkley plaintiff, in,a Chancery | 
suit concerning the sale of lands at Wymond- | 
ham, 31 Jan., 1562/3 (Chancery Proceedings, 
Series IT. b. 22, No. 2). 

Thomas Gulson of Wymondham, in his 
will dated 3 Jan., proved (Leicester) 3 Feb., 
1577/8, directs burial in Wymondham 
Church ; leaves money to that church and 
Lincoln Cathedral; and mentions his wife 
Elizabeth, his eldest son William, his sons 
Henry, Humphry, and Matthew, his youngest 
son John, and his daughters Helen, Bridget, 
Margerie, Elizabeth, Johan, and Mary. 
His brother Matthew Gulson, Edward Roose, 
Thomas Herd, and Richard Taylor are ap- 
pointed trustees. ALS. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY QUOTATIONS (10, 


8. x. 127, 270).—1. The best collection of 
examples to illustrate Antiperistasis is given 
in the ‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases.’ 

5. ‘ Quod reges Indorum,’ &c. These lines 
are from Petrus Angelius’s ‘ Cynegetica,’ 


ii. 288-91. They follow immediately after 
the quotation in 17. Liquantia should be | 
liquentia, and Actum (as H. K. Sr. J. S.. 
observes) Ac tum. For Petro Angelio in my | 
reply on 17 read Pietro. 


26. The passage meant is apparently this : 
** Accedebat, quod alter decimum iam prope 


‘annum adsiduus in oculis hominum fuerat, 
res minus verendos magnos homines 
‘ipsa satietate facit’’? (xxxv. 10, 6). 


Livy 
is speaking of Scipio Africanus the younger. 
Matthias Bernegger (1582-1640) in a note 
on Justinus i. 9, where the seclusion of the 
Persian kings is mentioned, quotes the pas- 
sage thus: ‘Continuus aspectus minus 
verendos homines satietate facit” 
(p. 45 in Abraham Gronovius’s variorum 


/ edition of Justinus, 1760). 


35. Continet need not be changed to 
conterit. Both have MS. authority, and, 
though Schneidewin and Gilbert adopt the 
latter, continet must have been in the text 
used by our seventeenth-century writer. 
One of the difficulties in dealing with the 
classical quotations in older English authors. 
is that the Latin texts before them differed 
in so many points from ours. Aestu in my 
answer to 22 should be e@stus. 

Under 11 pwehritudo mundi should be 
inserted after generi, and que after ordo. 

The date of the edition of Seneca in 34 
should be 1902. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

(Mr. R. and Mr. J. B. WAtNEWRIGHT 
also thanked for replies. ] 


CLerGy In Wics (108. viii. 149, 214; ix. 
497; x. 16, 78, 158).—The latest example 
of an English bishop wearing a wig given in 
recent issues of ‘N. & Q.’ seems to be that 
of Archbishop Sumner in 1856. The Athe- 
neeum of 5 Nov., 1904, p. 623, records a case 
of Sumner at a levee in 1857; and of Dr. 
Turton, Bishop of Ely, at an ordination in 
1861. U. 


Story’s ‘ Ve Victis’ (10 8. ix. 449).— 
Is your correspondent certain that he has. 
the right title? In ‘Poems by William 
Wetmore Story,’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1886, vol. ii. pp. 177-8, 
will be found a poem called ‘Io Victis!’ 
The first two lines are as follows :— 

Ising the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the 
Battle ot Life,— 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died 
overwhelmed in the strife. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


LANSDOWNE PASSAGE, BERKELEY STREET 
(10S. x. 249).—Mr. Preston Hyrcu may be 
referred to all that is probably known of the 
history of this footway in Peter Cunningham’s- 
‘Handbook of London’ and Wheatley’s 
«London Past and Present,’ in both cases: 
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s.v. ‘Lansdowne House.’ Lansdowne House 
was built in 1765-7. 
J. MacMIcHAEL. 


PETERSBURG” OR “St. PETERSBURG ”’ 
(10 8. x. 306).—The Chinese form given by 
G. M. H. P. is interesting as evidence in 
favour of the popular form “ St. Petersburg.” 
In Little Russian, or language of the Cos- 
sacks, there are two forms in use, viz., 
“Sankt Peterburg” (without the s) and 
* Petrograd.” ‘‘ Petrograd”? is also used 
by the Southern Slavs, Servians, and Croa- 
tians. In Finnish the capital is called 
** Pietari.”’ Jas. Pusrr, Jun. 


In the. ‘ Recueil des Traités et Conven- 
tions’ by F. de Martens (published by the 
Russian Foreign Office), vol. ix. (x.), I find 
a German document dated ‘ Petersburg,” 
20 Aug., 1710; the collateral Russian trans- 
lation is dated ‘‘S. Peterburch’.”” Another 
document in French is dated ‘‘ St. Péters- 
bourg,” 21 June, 1726, and the collateral 


Just home from this capital, I observe 
the editorial foot-note reading: “ Russians 
officially write ‘St. Petersburg,’ but they 
commonly say ‘ Peterburg.” The _ first 
rendering should have o before the u, the 
official spelling, I believe, being “‘ St. Péters- 
bourg.” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


ToLttGATE Houses (10 8. x. 188, 274).— 
The area east and west from Chelmsford 
to Wokingham, and north and south from 
Bishop’s Stortford to Tunbridge Wells, is 
exhaustively dealt with in “ Cary’s Survey 
of the High Roads from London to....to 
which is added....The different Turnpike 
Gates shewing the Connection which one 
trust has with another,’ London, 1790, 
small quarto. This has a ‘General Plan 
for explaining the different Trusts of the 
Turnpike Gates in the Vicinity of the 
Metropolis,’ and also gives full information 
as to when a ticket taken at Tollgate A was 
available to ‘‘ free’ Tollgate B, &c. 

W. B. H. 


‘“RouNDHEAD”’ (10 -S. ix. 170).—The 
earliest employment of this word as a political 
term which I have yet traced is in an affidavit 
made on 16 June, 1642, by Henry Wills, 
of Launceston, charging John Escott, a 
local alderman and Deputy-Herald for Devon 
and Cornwall, with having ‘spoken scan- 
dalous words against the Parliament,” pre- 


sented to the House of Lords on 23 June, 
and now among its papers. In this the 
deponent said 

“he did heare John Escotte...... voluntarilye to 
deliuer theis words following (or to the same effect) 
| that Mr. Seldon...... was a man that had 
learning than a thousand round-headed 

ims, 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


Hannan Marta Jones (108. x. 248, 298).— 
The mention of some works attributed to 
this lady reminds me of some of an earlier 
date which used to range on the single shelf 
of books in farm-houses some sixty years 
ago. They were read with implicit belief 
by the female members of the family. Such 
were ‘ The Mysterious Marriage,’ ‘ Fatherless 
Fanny, ‘The Children of the Abbey,’ and 
‘The Knight of the White Banner: Henry, 
Earl of Moreland’ (the last-named by Henry 
Brooke, 1706-83). Upon this Charles Kings- 
ley tried his revising hand, and even John 
Wesley admired the original edition. 

JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sir RicHarp Weston: SOAp-MAKING 
(10 S. viii. 509; ix. 98)—Although Mr. 
reply did not directly 
answer my question, it was the means of 
putting me on the right track, and I have 
now all the information I desire. Sir Richard 
Weston’s patent for soap-making, mentioned 
by Mr. MacMIcHaeEt as having been granted 
13 December, 6 Charles I., is not contained 
in the Official Indexes published by the 
Commissioners of Patents, and I have since 
learnt that it was accidentally omitted from 
the printed series of letters patent. There 
is a long story about these patents, which 
is set out with much detail in an anonymous 
tract entitled ‘A Short and True Relation 
concerning the Soap Business,’ published 
in London in 1641. I may mention that 
this tract was handsomely reproduced in 
facsimile by Messrs. Lever Brothers of Port 
Sunlight, as a supplement to their monthly 
magazine Progress, in 1905. As the magazine 
is issued gratuitously, I believe that Messrs. 
Lever Brothers would send copies of the 
numbers containing the reprint to any of 
your readers who might think it worth while 
to apply for them. 

There is an entry in the ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers (Domestic) for 1639-40,’ p. 193, as 
follows :— 

‘* Petition of Sir Richard Weston, of Sutton, co. 
Surrey, to the King. Upon a petition of Sir Henry 
Guildford......against petitioner touching the soap 
business.” 
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This conclusively proves that Sir Richard 
Weston, Agriculturalist, commemorated in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ is identical with the 
person of the same name who obtained 
patents for soap-making in 1631 and 1637. 
R. B. P. 


TiceR FOLK-LORE AND Pore (10 S. x. 
88, 135).—A superstition allied to that of 
the Sumatrans anent the tiger-king seems 
to obtain in Annam. There the people 
believe in the existence of a gigantic tiger, 
the lord of mountain forests, gentle of 
character, white in colour, and never tasting 
human flesh. He inhabits an enchanted 
mountain, whither all his tigrine subjects 
bring tributes in various animals’ flesh 
(M. Landes, ‘Notes sur les Mceurs et les 
Superstitions des Annamites,’ ‘* Cochinchine 
Francaise: Excursions et Reconnaissances,”’ 
No. 8, p. 355, Saigon, 1881). 

Akin to this is an old opinion in China 
that a white tiger is to be found only in the 
reign of a very benignant sovereign who 
abhors killing: hence the sycophantic 
reports from various provinces of the appear- 
ance of such an animal (altogether twenty- 
seven) just in time to popularize the Emperor 
Wanti’s usurpation, a.D. 220 (* Yuen-kien- 
lui-han,’ 1703, lib. cdxxix., fol. 13). 

Much as in Sumatra, it is held in some parts 
of India and in Annam that the soul of 
a man killed by a tiger accompanies the 
latter, guides it on its nightly prowls for 
prey, and decoys the unfortunate victim 
towards the animal by false representations, 
the cunning and wariness of old man-eaters 
being ascribed to this spiritual guidance 
(M. J. Walhouse, ‘ Ghostly Lights,’ in Folk- 
lore, December, 1894, p. 296; Landes, 
Lc., 356). According to the Chinese 
‘Imperial Dictionary of Iang-hi,’ 1716, 
whenever a tiger kills a man, his spirit does 
not go away, but stays with and serves 
the carnivore. It is called chang-kui (stag- 
gering ghost), about which an author states : 

“*Scarcely a man meets a tiger but his garments 
come off as if spontaneously, and put themselves 
separately upon the ground. Thus the tiger can 
make sure ot the complete nudity of the man, and 
only then will it set about devouring him. But in 
fact all these manceuvres are the work of a stagger- 
ing ghost. So abjectly servile to a quadruped is it, 
it ought to be pronounced the silliest of all the 
spirits.” 

The ‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ l.c., fol. 26, 
contains another Chinese story running thus : 

“Chin Tsiu, a resident of Tsing-yuen, was lead- 
ing a retired life in his villa. One night, while he 


was sitting by, and looking through, a window that 
faced an extensive wild tract, he happened to hear 
some unusual noise. Turning round, he discovered 


a woman riding a tiger......up to the west side of the 
building, wherein a maid was lying asleep. Now 
the woman was seen to thrust a slender bamboo 
cane through a fissure of the wall into the servant’s 

At the same moment the latter cried out 
that her stomach ached ; and on her attempting to 
go out, she was seized by the tiger, from whose grip 
she was only rescued by the — succour ren- 
dered by her master, who had been witnessing this 
inexplicable event from the beginning. It was 
reported by the villagers that the locality from 
time immemorial had been haunted by this evil- 
doer, who went under the name of Ghostly Tiger 
(Kui-hu).” 

The same Chinese encyclopedia abounds 
in instances of tigers turning themselves into 
men, and vice versa, much in conformity 
with the European account of werewolves. 

IkumaGcusu MINaKATa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT (10 S. viii. 
268, 418, 478).—The book to which Mr. R. L. 
Moreton refers is no doubt ‘ L’Undecimo 
Comandamento,’ a novel by Anton Giulio 
Barrili, an English translation of which I 
read a few years ago (New York, Gottsberger, 
1885). The chief incident of the story con- 
cerns an adventurous young lady who pays 
a visit to a semi-religious community of 
monks, habited as a friar, with such disas- 
trous consequences to the peace of the 
fraternity that they unanimously resolve 
to break up their order and return to the 
world to fight the battle of life. The moral 
inculcated is thus set forth in chap. xix. :— 

“«*The Eleventh Commandment ’—‘ What do you 
mean by that?’ ‘Do not you know? Thou shalt 
remain amid thy fellow-men: thou shalt live their 
life and love and suffer as they do; for thou mayest 
not escape the law and lot of humanity. This is 
the Eleventh Commandment—it has been revealed 
to me,’ said Father Anacleto.” 

N. W. 


New York. 


BarRAR ” (108. i. 349, 434, 478, 515).— 
To the information already given should be 
added the fact that the word “ barrie” or 
‘“baurie”’ is common in Scotland, mean- 
ing a flannel band put round an infant to 
strengthen the back and to keep the stomach 
warm. A similar garment worn by adults 
is called a ‘“‘sweeler.” ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


“Pensions” (10 8. x. 
310).—A portion exists where a_ benefice 
is divided and held by more than one person, 
e.g., Waddesdon in Bucks, which had three 
joint rectors or portionaries. : 

A pension is a charge on a benefice in 
favour of a person or corporation not the 
incumbent. C. J. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


vey of London. By John Stow. Reprinted 
of 1603, with Introduction and 
Notes by C. L. Kingsford. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) a 
is pleasant to have presented to us at once what 
pie to be an pal ne text of this invaluable 
piece of London topography, and careful and full 
annotations on it by a competent scholar. Readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will find these annotations rich in 
suggestions and unsolved riddles of all sorts. No 
available source of information seems to have been 
neglected by Mr. Kingsford in his attempt to veri fy 
or elucidate Stow’s_ statements. We are especially 
glad to see in the Introduction an attempt to get 
together an account of all the MSS. which velonged 
to Stow at any period in his career. The editor 
does not exaggerate the services rendered to 
English literature by this indomitable antiquary. 
The separate indexes of persons, ss and sub- 
jects are unusually good, but we should be glad to 
sa why index-makers always omit Proclamations 
in their list of headings. Proclamations had con- 
siderable importance in their day, and as there is 
no general collection of them published, every 
reference to them should be preserved. Stow is 
almost the only authority we have for the date of 
some of them, and his mention of them, therefore, 
has a special value. Mr. Kingsford notes carefully 
in an Appendix the variations between the 1603 
edition, which he prints, and that of 1598, some of 
them containing very interesting personal memo- 
randa. The Introduction contains, in addition to 
a biography of Stow and an account of the scope 
of the ‘Survey,’ a large number of documents 
illustrating his life and a number of his dedica- 
tions, ke. We must not omit to pay a special 
tribute to Mr. Emery Walker’s map of London 
c. 1600, showing the wards, &c., which has been 
drawn for this edition. The author and publishers 
have rendered a great service to lovers of London 
by this issue. 


The Old-Time Parson. By P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
IxcontestaBLy Mr. Ditchfield has the pen of a 
ready and rapid writer, We have hardly done 
smiling over the eccentricities of the Parish Clerk 
before he invites us to join in a hearty laugh over 
the ways of his master. We shall not be doing him 
an injustice if we suggest that the object he pro- 
poses for himself is to amuse his readers rather 
than instruct them. Although the present volume 
appears as one of “The Antiquary’s Books,” the 
author aims at the roéle of popular anecdotist much 
more than that of serious antiquary. He has cer- 
tainly been successful in bringing together a large 
number of gossiping stories, chiefly modern, about 
the clergy, especially the Bishops (whom Mr. 
Ditchfield includes among the Parsons). Many 
of the stories, it must be admitted, are ‘‘chest- 
nuts.” We have here that venerable jest about the 
curate’s egg which the Pan-Anglican Congress this 
summer unanimously refused to listen to, when a 
transatlantic divine attempted to retell it. We 
find also Temple’s unsympathizing response about 
somebody's aunt, and other familiar stories which 
are not always accurately told. We decline, 


therefore, to regard this entertaining volume as 
a bona fide attempt to write the history of the 
clergy trom an antiquarian point of view. In 
this respect it falls short even of J. C. Jeaffre- 
son’s ‘Book about the Clergy,’ which had some 
vogue thirty years ago. Mr. Ditchtield’s definition 
of “Old-Time” must rather peculiar, as he 
makes it come down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Bishops Wilberforce, Stubbs, Temple, 
and Creighton, who figure largely in his pages, are 
hardly Old-Time Parsons. 

Another thing that strikes us is that the selec- 
tion of typical clergy is not sutticiently representa- 
tive. If amusement is to be the chief object of the 
book, we ought not to look in vain for any notice of 
such quaint and facetious preachers as Andrewes 
and Thomas Adams; and if we are to take in the 
moderns, surely Dean Burgon deserves a place 
among the originals. ‘‘The Bishop of Tuam, Ire- 
land,” is no definition of a deceased prelate (p. 90) ; 
and the saying attributed to Archbishop Megas 
about “saving the soul of a_tomtit” (p. 81) was 
really John Gregg, of Cork. Some 
stories, again, are entirely pointless. A certain 
bishop once discovered in the pulpit, to his dismay, 
that he had lost his sermon ; we turn the page for 
the dénouement, and find this impotent conclu- 
sion: “but there is little doubt that he came 
through the ordeal fairly well” (p. 238). 

An antiquary should not give us ostuarius for 
doorkeeper (p. 28), nor Robert as Langland’s 
Christian name (p. 27), nor tow as the old English 
form of “town” (p. 32), nor ‘“‘sidesman” as a- 
“corruption” of ‘synod’s man” (p. 35). The date 
and source of the ancient plan of a manor given at 
p. 19 are not indicated ; neither is it noted that 
Archbishop Harsnett’s is to be found at. 
Chigwell, Essex. The last line of the book is a 
misquotation of the old saying, “‘clerus Britan- 
nize stupor mundi,” substituting “gloria” for 
stupor.” 


Historical and Political Essays. By W. E. H. 

ecky. (Longmans «& Co.) i 
THE Preface, signed ‘ Elisabeth Lecky,” explains. 
that the distinguished author did not often distract 
his attention from the book he was writing by 
giving addresses or contributing articles to reviews 
or magazines. Consequently, the number of such 
fugitive writings from his pen is small. But all 
that is given here is in style, and a certain deli- 
berate judgment, so far in advance of the average 
journalism of to-day that it amply deserves per- 
manent form. Lecky nowhere achieves brilliance, 
but there is evidence of solid thought everywhere, 
and he expresses himself with a neatness which is 
refreshing. It is well-considered work, somewhat 
academic, perhaps, but none the worse for that in 
this age of violent and hurried writing. 

There are several historical papers, but we prefer 
those which deal with persons. ‘ Carlyle’s Message 
to his Age’ is an example of judicious summary 
enlightened by some personal opinions. It is recog- 
nized that the Sage of Chelsea wrote ‘‘ much that is 
exaggerated, much that is one-sided, much that is 
unwise,” while his teaching was ‘‘a great moral 
tonic.” ‘Dean Milman’ is a charming paper, exhi- 
biting the essential broad-mindedness of the man, 
who suffered much for toleration’s sake. ‘ Old-Age 
Pensions’ has a vivid interest for thinkers of to- 
day, and Lecky does well in calling attention alike 
to the enormous abuses of old Poor Law relief, and 
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the vagueness of the Socialism which ‘pervades 
most working-class politics.” ‘Mr. Henry Reeve’ 
is possibly overrated by the author, but his virtues 
are now sufticiently rare to deserve emphasis. ‘The 
Fifteenth Earl of Derby’ is, perhaps, the most 
attractive paper of all, and full of effective touches. 
His many good qualities and his limitations are 
alike laid frankly before us. He planted in his life- 
time about two million of trees, and, without a par- 
ticle of ostentation, was among the best-read men 
of his day, as well as the most generous in disposing 
of his time and resources. 

The paper called ‘Formative Influences’ is an 
interesting study of the men and society who made 
Lecky what he was. It is both modest and 
dignified. 

We lay the book aside with the intention of 
returning to it at leisure. It deserves the tine type 
which the publishers have given to it. 


Association for the Preservation of the Memorials of 
the Dead, Ireland: Journal for 17, Vol. VII. 
Part I. Nos. land 2. (The Association.) 


THE membership of this Association now stands at 
184, an increase of 28 as compared with the numbers 
of 1906. At 10S. viii. 118 we spoke of “the excel- 
lent and much-needed work ” which is being done. 
The present parts fully maintain the repute of the 
Association. There are several illustrations of 
arms, effigies, Kc., and interesting notes are added 
to some of the inscriptions. Thus in Tinnaclash 
graveyard (co. Carlow) the grave of John Cherry, 
who died in 1861, includes the words: ‘‘ The [black 
sheep] of this [parish] know that I’m lying here, 
they may [vote] as they please, for they have no one 
to fear.” The words in brackets were obliterated 
to avoid offence, but were supplied by a man of 
ninety-four. John Cherry was ‘‘a low-set, hardy 
stump of a man,” who ‘‘ was disturbed in his mind, 

never wore shoes, and lived on the bounty of his 
countrymen. Two records in Kilgullane Church- 
yard commemorate the conflagration caused by a 
young man who attempted to put out a fire in a 
barn, where there was dancing, with a large jug of 
spirits, which he thought was water. Under 
*Monanimy Churchyard’ Cork, it is noted that 
“not a vestige of the ancient church survives—a 
circumstance, perhaps, unprecedented in_ this 
country.” There are several_inscriptions of pro- 
minent members of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
tomb of Tickell at Glasnevin explains that. “‘ his 
highest honour was that of having been the Friend 
of Addison.” Lord Walter FitzGerald comments 
on several early inscribed slabs. 

There is a section of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ; and 
some Irish funeral entries or certificates, from the 
end of the sixteenth century, are printed froma 
manuscript volume in the British Museum (Add 
MS. 4820). This is one of a set preserved in the 
Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. e editor notes 
that the Council of the Association wished to pub- 
lish all the [rish funeral entries which exist only in 
manuscript, but apparently the Ulster King-of- 
Arms refused the necessary permission. We share 
the editorial regret at this decision, which seems to 
us short-sighted, to say the least. j 

The Association prints its transactions in beauti- 
ful, clear type, and nothing is lacking which 
scholarship and energy can provide. slight 


perusal of the pages before us will show that its 
labours are needed, not only to read and preserve 


the auvdod ypdypara of many an inscription, but 
also to awaken the sense of reverence and care for 
the records of those who have gone before. 


The Journal of Eugénie de Guérin. Published with 
the Consent of the Family. Translated with an 
Introduction by William M. Lightbody. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

Tuts is a welcome addition to ‘‘ The New Universal 

Library” of Messrs. Routledge, which shows 

remarkable enterprise on the part of the publishers, 

The translator’s work has been well done, and his 

Introduction, read in conjunction with Matthew 

Arnold’s well-known essay, will give a sufticient 

idea of the charming personality which made this 

simple little masterpiece of love and devotion. 


Epwarp Yarpiry.—Mr. Edward Yardley, a 
constant contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ chiefly on the 
supernatural and the parallel passages in the 
classical writers and the chief English authors, died 
on the 14th inst. at the house of his sisters, The 
Limes, 3, Cypress Road, South Norwood, aged 73. 
He was the eldest son of the late Edward Yardley, 
metropolitan police magistrate, nephew of Sir 
William pe sa Chief Justice of Bombay, and 
first cousin of William Yardley, the cricketer. 
From 1849 to 1852 he was at Harrow School, in 
Drury’s. In 1856 he was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple, and went the Oxford Circuit. 
From 1865 to the end of 1898 he was a member of 
the Reform Club and a regular reader in its library. 
About that date i nereasing years compelled him to 
leave his chambers in the Temple for Tawoet 

Mr. Yardley’s works—(1) ‘Fantastic Stories,’ 
1864; (2) ‘Melusine, and other Poems,’ 1867; (3) 
‘Horace’s Odes, translated into English Verse,’ 
1869; (4) ‘The Supernatural in Romantic Fiction,’ 
1880—showed considerable imagination and _ poetic 
fancy. W. P. Courtsey. 

[Tne list of Mr. Yarpry’s contributions in the 
General Index to the Ninth Series extends to a 
column and a half.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special uttention to the following 
noteces -— 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


A. C. H.—Forwarded. 

M. C. L., New York (‘‘ Bonnet-Lairds ”).—See 9S. 
x. 328; xi. 133. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 329, col. 1, last line, for 
“W. F. Cox” read W. A. Cox. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 
THE PANMURE PAPERS. MR. CHESTERTON ON ORTHODOXY. a 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TORIES. MR. SHORTER ON THE BRONTES. 


HALFWAY HOUSE. MAMMA. AMABEL CHANNICE. LEWIS RAND. THE GHOST 


KINGS. MISS CHARITY. THE GREEN PARROT. OVER BEMERTON’S THE 
STORY OF ESTHER. THE HEART-SMITER. THE WOMAN AND THE SWORD. 


TRAVEL. SCOTCH HISTORY. 


THE STORMING OF LONDON AND THE THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. FROM ISLAND 
TO EMPIRE. THE WOMEN BONAPARTES. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 
GARDENING AND ELEMENTARY BOTANY. RESEARCH NOTES. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. THE INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZAUM will contain Articles on 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S ROUSSEAU AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED 
AND 
MISS J. T. STODDART’S THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES for JUNE 30, 1900. 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE, 


THE PERFECT COURTIER. His Life and Letters. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Apy), Author of 
‘Isabella D’Este,’ ‘Madame,’ &c. With numerous Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy S8vo, 30s. 
net. 


MR. MURRAYS NEW BOOKS, 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 


PELHAM, FIFTH DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1852-54 and 1859-64, 
and Secretary of State for War, 1852-55. By JOHN 
MARTINEAU, Author of ‘The Life of Sir Bartle 
Frere.’ With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NOW COMPLETE. VOL. IV. NOW READY. 


STORIA DO MOGOR; or, 


Mogul India (1653-1708). By NICCOLAO MANUCCI, 
Venetian. Translated, with Notes and_ Introduc- 
tion, by WILLIAM IRVINE, late of the Bengal 
Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic 
Society. Edited under the supervision of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. With 61 Illustrations and a Map. 
4 vols, medium 8vo, 12s. net each. 

“If the succeeding issues in the ‘‘ Indian Text Series” 
maintain the high level of interest of these initial volumes, 
the student of Oriental literature will be under no little 
obligation to Professor Rhys Davids.”—Outlook. 

‘* A work which, for its picturesque touches and habit of 
happy anecdote, will attract the attention of student and 
general reader alike. Much of its charm is doubtless due 
to the excellent translation of Mr. Irvine. Full of amusing 
stories.”—Daily News. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND 


PAINTING. Illustrated by Typical Masterpieces, 
With an Explanation of their Motives and Ideals. By 
E. B. HAVELL, A.R.C.A., Principal of the School of 
Art, and Keeper of the Government Art Gallery, Cal- 
cutta; Fellow of the Calcutta University ; Author of 
‘Benares, the Sacred City,’ ‘A Handbook to Agra 
and the Taj,’ &. With Col d and M hrome 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 3/. 3s. net. 

In this book Mr. Havell gives the results of many years’ 
study of Indian Fine Art, for which he has had exceptional 
opportunities as Principal of the Government School of 
Art, and Keeper of the Art Gallery in Calcutta. He deals 
with the subject from the artistic, not from the archeo- 
logical standpoint. Mr. Murray believes that this book 
will rank as a standard authority on Indian Fine Art, and 
take the same place in this subject as Fergusson’s History 
(of which he is about to publish a Revised Edition) does 
in Architecture. 


A NEW THREE-COLOUR BOOK. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 


WATER-=-COLOUR PAINTING. With a Chrono- 
logical List of the Painters, with Dates of Birth and 
Death, and Brief Accounts of their Lives, &c. By H. M. 
CUNDALL, LS.0. F.S.A. With more than 50 Coloured 
Illustrations. 4to, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF FRANKISH GREECE. 


THE LATINS IN THE LEVANT 


(1204-1566). By WILLIAM MILLER. With Maps. 
Medium 8vo, 218. net. 

“Full of romance, and nobody with a real love of 
history can read Mr. Miller’s pages without confessing 
that here is matter enough for high enjoyment.” 

Evening Standard. 

“The fascinating subject of Medieval Hellas is thus 
here treated exhaustively for the first time in English 
literature, and future travellers in a Greece now daily 
becoming more accessible will realize a new tield for study 
in her romantic period, which offers the dramatist and 
novelist a store of hitherto unsuspected material......the 
general clearness and lucidity with which Mr. Miller has 
treated a subject of exceptional difficulty cannot be too 
highly commended.”—Morning Post. 


THE SECOND TEMPLE IN 


JERUSALEM. Its History and Structure. By the 
Rey. W. SHAW CALDECOTT, Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Author of ‘The Tabernacle,’ &c. With 
Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF ARCH. 


LOGICAL DISCOVERIES. By Prof. A. 
MICHAELIS, of Strasburg. Translated into English 
by Miss BETTINA KAHNWEILER. With a Preface 
by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, of Oxford. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NOW COMPLETE. VOL. III. JUST OUT. 


MOLMENTIS HISTORY OF 


VENICE. Its Individual Growth from the Earliest 
Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. Translated by 
HORATIO F. BROWN. Parts (2 Vols. to each Part). 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net each Part. 


‘*No doubt there are, and will be, many more words to be 
said about the early history of Venice, for it seems as if the 
subject were inexhaustible; but when one closes these 
volumes of Signor Molmenti’s it is difficult to believe that 
anything has been left out. Every page in the book is full 
of curious knowledge, communicated without the slightest 
affectation or air of teaching....The erudition is as amazing 
as ever....The work is a continuous and _ fascinating 
narrative, a series of brilliant pictures which show no trace 
of studio’s toil. It would be impertinent to praise Mr. 
Horatio Brown’s translation. Suffice it to say that he has 
turned good Italian into graceful English.”—Svectator. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. JOHN. The Greek Text Revised, with a Revised 
English Version and Notes. By the late B. F 
WESTCOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s 


Published Foe by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRc, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
dings, 908. 


Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 31, 1908. 
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